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comment and explanation appear from time to time; they are introduced 
sparingly and judiciously, however. The authors' original contribution 
consists chiefly in the excellent, although brief, historical introduction and a 
ten-page exposition of the significance of the Kantian standpoint, which is 
appended to the Deduction of the Categories. 

The authors deserve praise for avoiding over-simplification; they have not 
attempted to make Kant easy for beginners or to write his philosophy in words 
of one-syllable. But to recognize this as a merit in their work is to furnish 
ground for possible doubt as to its value. Will such a statement, following 
with fidelity the order and even the phraseology of Kant's work, prove much 
more intelligible or attractive to the student than the original in a translation 
like that of Max Mueller? Certainly, it is the exceptional undergraduate 
who would give the time and effort required to master either. Such an excep- 
tional undergraduate — to say nothing of the graduate student — might, it 
would seem, prefer to acquaint himself with a classic like the Critique of Pure 
Reason in its original form. Whatever one may think of the practicability 
of such an undertaking one must agree that in the present case the work has 
been well done. The authors, with the cooperation of the publishers, have 
produced a well-arranged, clearly printed, and easily handled little volume. 
Perhaps the quality last-named is its chief virtue — its very compactness, in 
contrast to the bulk of the original work, is inviting to the student and will 
encourage him in an effort to grasp its meaning as a whole and to discover the 
vital relation of its constituent parts. 

Henry W. Weight. 
Lake Forest College. 

Maine de Biran. Critique et Disciple de Pascal. Par A. de la V alette 
Monbrun. Paris, Libraire Felix Alcan, 1914. — pp. v, 322. 
Although the name of Maine de Biran stands as the title of this volume, 
one is tempted to treat it as a work on Pascal, for the book, as the sub-title 
suggests, is a study of the influence of the latter upon Biran, involving not 
only a sketch of Pascal interpretation at the hands of Voltaire and Condorcet, 
but also an elaborate paralleling of the thoughts of the two thinkers upon the 
main points of philosophic doctrine, so that the effect is rather to throw into 
relief the ideas of the master than to emphasize those of the disciple. The dif- 
ference in the intellectual power of the two men contributes to the same effect, 
though this difference appears unfortunately not quite so sensible to the author 
as one could wish. At any rate, the appearance of the book is fresh evidence 
of the present profound interest of the French in the personality and ideas 
of the seventeenth century genius. 

The material used is largely the Journal intime of Biran, in which his 
spiritual development is recorded from the time of his youthful interest in 
Pascal, through the period of his alienation from him under the influence of 
the eighteenth century, down to his return to him and his last years in the 
Catholic communion. Only part of this material has been published and the 
author has done good service in drawing upon it for his purpose. Besides 
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this he has given us the annotations made by Biran in his copy of the Ray- 
nouard edition of the PensSes, which embody criticisms both of Pascal and of 
the Voltaire-Condorcet attitude toward him. The book also contains a 
partial bibliography of the Biran manuscripts and of his published works. 

The results of this study are summarized in comparative statements of the 
doctrines of the two authors as to human nature, the social order, the sources 
of religious belief, the foundations of Christianity, and mysticism. I n his exposi- 
tion of Pascal, especially of the vexed point of his scepticism, the author follows 
the recent interpretations of Strowski and Boutroux, but tends to minimize 
unduly the Jansenist element in his thought and make it consistent with 
orthodox Catholicism. In similar spirit he commends Biran in his softening 
of the harshnesses of his master's ideas and in his less dualistic view of the 
relation between nature and grace. This is, of course, to ignore the spiritual 
tragedy of life as Pascal saw it, and to make unmeaning the agonies of his 
religious experience. And in general this is the impression we get of Biran's 
position, that it is an unsuccessful attempt to philosophize the teachings of 
his predecessor and to do what he had declared impossible, unite Stoicism 
and Christianity. No satisfactory theoretical solution of this problem being 
possible, there remained only the practical recourse of the Stoic's entering 
the Catholic Church. This he did, but unfortunately failed to realize that 
he had not wholly left his Stoicism behind. Our author also fails to realize 
this fact clearly but, nevertheless, he has given us materials for the study of 
a religious development which it is well worth while to understand. 

Norman Wilde. 
The University of Minnesota. 

Le Dieu de Spinoza. Par Gabriel Huan. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 

1914.— pp. 338. 

This is an astonishing revival of the theory that Spinoza's metaphysics is 
a flawless deduction. The system is defended not because of its fruitfulness 
for modern thinking but because its logic is invulnerable. Grant Spinoza 
the premise of a combination of Substance and Cause and from this flows in 
"an immanent procession" the modal world in all its diminishing degrees of 
perfection. The author has not only followed in detail the famous discussions 
of vexed problems, such as the compatibility of an indeterminate substance 
with an infinity of inhering attributes and with a differentiation into modes, 
the meaning of the eternal life, of the fixed and eternal things, of the idea ideae, 
of the infinita idea Dei, and proposed a solution in harmony with the system 
as a whole and Spinoza's express utterances, but he has also refuted with con- 
siderable plausibility traditional attacks upon the system which have long 
been considered unanswerable. Notably, he upholds Spinoza in his defense of 
himself against Tschirnhausen in the assertion of an infinity of attributes 
when only two are humanly known, and in the derivation of bodies with 
figures from the figureless attribute of extension. 

It is to be said in favor of the author's manner of treatment that a sym- 



